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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subj ct are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
(Published May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 


fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intell'gent 
, I : : £ 


citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step”’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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TRAINING FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 
Wuen the Congress of the United States 
of America, acting upon the recommenda 
tions of the President on April 1, 1917, was 
elled by its ruthless acts to declare 
war against the Imperial German govern 
ent, the American people faced the deter 
nation of an issue, the most vital in their 

le history and fraught with greater 
significance than any other act of theirs in 


+ 


nterests of the free people of the entire 
world, The final decision by the duly ap 
pointed agents of the people to take up 
"ns against the enemy of civilization was 
iched deliberately with due concern 

it our attitude and our obligations to 
other liberty-loving peoples and with clear 
recognition of the burden that we were as 


g and of the load that we were to 


. ni? 
carry through to the end. 

Every patriotic American, and there is 
no other American, is lifted up In these 

ivs when he reflects that no future his 
torian and no nation will ever be able to 
harge that this country entered this con- 
lict through any motive of mere self in- 
terest. The history of nations records no 

ore glorious or unselfish act than our 
leclaration of war. 

We had no jeweled crown and no burn 
s] ed scepter to preserve. We did not go 
to war through the ambitions of rulers. We 

dno wish for conquest, no lust for power, 
no mad desire for empire and dominion. 
We did not go to war to fatten the purses 
Ot any privileged class. to dispossess peo- 
ples nor to seize territory. <All the nations 
know well enough—enemies, neutrals and 
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in, Pittsburgh, July, 1918. 
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is to be won, the vietory which must before 
the issue is finally determined obliterate 
the ‘‘powers of darkness’’ that seek by 
unholy means to engulf the earth, must be 
won—the whole world knows it—by the 
natural resources, the wealth, the strength, 
the wisdom, and the self-sacrifice of the 
We can make that state- 
ment without undue pride; it is but fact. 


American people. 


solemn weighted fact. 

When the avowed purposes of ourselves 
and our allies have been accomplished, 
when the victory has been won, a new 
world will face us, a world in which we 
will take our rightful place at the counsel 
table of nations. Our position as a polit- 
ical power and our relations to other gov- 
The 


great principles of human freedom and of 


ernments will take on new meaning. 


national independence which we urge and 
for which no man yet knows how many of 
our brave sons will pay ‘‘the last full meas- 
ure of devotion’’ must be made the undis- 
puted inheritance of mankind for all time 
to come. Under our moral leadership the 
governments of the free peoples of the 
world must be joined together in such unity 
and under such means of employing force 
as to prevent another crime against civiliza- 
tion by the House of Hohenzollern and for 
all time to curb the forms of empire-mad 
rulers, and deluded peoples concerning the 
domination of the world. We shall 
the Prussian challenge, but we shall have 
to bear new and hitherto untried burdens 
Our commanding 


meet 


after it has been met. 
position in the world, our philosophy of 
life and government, the very righteousness 
of the cause for which we fight, will bring 
us new responsibilities. How are we to 
meet them? 

In the first and last analysis, the respon- 
sibility of the nation is the responsibility 
of her schools. Our system of education 
must lay the foundation for the future 
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policy of the nation. I need not urge upon 
this body how momentous the responsibility 
now the teachers of 
We have witnessed within the 


which rests upon 
America. 
last four years the fruition of the long- 
We 


have seen how completely a whole people 


vaunted system of German education. 


have been deluded by a philosophy of lite 
and a theory of government nourished in 
No. better 
proof is needed that the schools do deter- 
mine the trend of a nation. | 
for but a brief generalization as to how 
we may best articulate our work as teachers 


their schools and universities. 


have time 


with the new world that lies before us. 
This thought has been much in my mind 
in recent weeks as the clash of arms and the 
new 
We 
must stop quarreling about the relative 


letting of blood have been giving 


values the world over to old ideas. 
values of educational systems and stop pin- 
ning our whole faith to this or that theory 
For twenty-five 


least, we have been wrangling over the 


of education years at 
virtues of the classics and the virtues of 
the 
about time for us to admit 
that the world is getting big enough for a 
multitude of educational theories and sys- 


so-called modern school. Is it not 


on all hands 


tems? No fact, in my judgment, stands 
out for us more clearly than this and the 


monopoly to any 
We must 


have done with the outworn and always 


will bring no 


theory or system of education. 


future 


academic notion that this system or that 
system is better or worse than some other. 
There is to be room enough in our future 
educational world for the classicist and the 
modernist. 

We never stood more in need of a study 
of the ancients than we do to-day. 

The free peoples of the earth owe their 
embarrassments of the four years to their 
failure to note and to act upon the clear 


history of mankind. <A few years ago we 
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and other liberty-loving peoples alike rea- 
soned ourselves into the fatuous belief that 
world peace was approaching because we 
willed it so. The most momentous and most 
disastrous fact in modern history was the 
failure of free peoples to foretell and to 
adequately prepare for this confiiet. Ilow 
mankind shall be governed is the issue of 
the ages and the one great outstanding fact 
of world history. 

And this great world fact stared us and 
our allies in the face for years and we 
blindly overlooked it. The new world that 
we are to shape and control must, through 
its schools, saturate the minds of whole 
peoples and especially of vast numbers of 
intellectual leaders with the clear lessons 
of the past. Let us have done with con 
demning the classics. Let us study all that 
has been in the world. Let us remember 
that the past makes the future. Let us re- 
member that the inheritance of our fathers 
is worthless if we are not able correctly to 
interpret it. I speak in general terms but 
I urge that it is more necessary than ever 
before for our schools to keep alive the 
languages of the ancients, the customs and 
manners of men of ages long past, the his- 
tory and literature of all peoples and the 
philosophies of life which have throughout 
the ages controlled the destinies of men. 
The book of world history which records all 
these things must never again be closed. 
What we do to-day and to-morrow and in 
the years to come is, we now know, pre- 
dicated upon what we did vesterday and the 
day before and upon what our forefathers 
did in the years and centuries that have 
gone before. The free peoples of the earth 
must never again be surprised through 
ignorance of the past. 

And while we look to the past, we must 
live in the present and build for the future. 
War, with all its horrors, has its virtues. 
It clarifies our thinking. It centers our 
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thought upon vital things. The fact has 
come home to the American people with 
alarming force within the past fourteen 
months: a democracy can not long endure 
solely through self-esteem We have been 
going about our affairs in recent years not 
only indifferent to the record of mankind 
in ages past but also over-confident of our 
own virtues and our superiority to other 
peoples. Our declaration of war a little 
over a year ago brought with it the con 
fession that we have been a careless and in 
many ways an idle people, that we have 
failed to realize our capacities, that we have 
but barely tested out our great potential 
resources and that with all our big business, 
ill our wealth and all our inventions and 
material progress, we have in many ways 
been far behind our enemies in the utiliza 
tion of the fruits of the earth that lay in 
our hands, 

The edueational patriots, who sometimes 
tremble about the future of vocational edu 
cation, need not be eoncerned any longer. 
We have learned in recent weeks that a 
democracy can only hope to endure by 
proving its superiority to autocracy in the 
employment of the material as well as the 
intellectual forees of the world. We need 
trained minds; we need intellectual lead 
ers; and we need trained human units. We 
need millions of educated hands and there 
ean be no educated hand without a trained 
mind, 

I do not mean that the schools of the 
future should rear mere automatoas but | 
do mean that it is the business of the 
schools to realize that every human being 
has a place in the general economy of 
things and that it is the business of the 
school best to fit the individual to find and 
fill his place. I know that this is a plat! 
tude. I hope the day is soon to come when 
it shall become a practise nstead of a 


latitude It is a platitude that must be 
] | 
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repeated until it becomes a practise. Kdu- 
cational diagnosis and therapeutics have 
heen much talked of and little practised in 
this country. We must educate hands to 
do all things that have ever been done 
anywhere in the world and better than they 
have ever been done before and, more than 
that, we must saturate minds with ideas 
which will lead hands to do new things for 
the betterment of mankind. When the 
processes of reconstruction begin, we shall 
find new values in scientifie training, in 
human skill, in accuracy, in thoroughness, 
in doing all things fully, clearly, squarely. 
honestly. The schools of America must 
rear the human units which are to build 
the secure democracy of our future. 

There must be no conflict in our future 
system of education touching the training 
of the mind and the hand, no waste of in- 
tellectual pabulum in conflict over the rela- 
tive value of books and shops. Books and 
shops are inseparable. I have said that 
war has its virtues. This lesson has al- 
ready come out of this struggle, for the 
teachers of America. We have shamefully 
disregarded the physical well-being of our 
children. The democracy that is to endure 
will not only train the minds and the hands 
of its future citizens; it will look to the 
conditions of their bodies. Again I voice 
a platitude which must become a practise if 
we are to prove ourselves worthy of leader- 
ship among the nations of the earth. It is 
as vitally important to teach boys and girls 
how to take eare of their bodies, the essen- 
tials of a well-regulated diet, the value of 
recreation and play, of sunshine and pure 
air, of rest and sleep, and the relation of 
these things to the training of the mind and 
the hand, to the development of character 
and to the preservation of life itseif, as it 


is to teach them to read and write. The 
health of a nation, we have lately dis- 
covered, is of vital concern in its striking 
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power. The annual report of the War De- 
partment for the year 1916 shows that 
133,000 men of military age applied, dur- 
ing that year, for admission to the United 
States army. These men were naturally 
presumed to be in good physical condition. 
They were required, of course, to undergo 
the rigid physical examination prescribed 
by the government. Only 22,000 were 
ultimately accepted and 111,000 were re- 
jected. If the physical standards pre- 
scribed by the government for admission 
to the army before we entered the war 
were strictly adhered to in creating our 
present army, less than one half of the en- 
rolled men would be accepted. 

On the question of health, the public, the 
medical profession, the home and the school 
have not only been too conservative but have 
been guilty of gross negligence. All of 
these agencies have possessed false notions 
of the propriety of the consideration of 
certain health and physical conditions on 
which the children of the country should 
receive sound, direct, discreet, scientific 
instruction. This failure in the perform- 
ance of a sacred duty has resulted in con- 
ditions which affect the whole social and 
moral fabric of the nation. The statement 
is made by reliable authority that the re- 
sults of tests made in certain typical states 
show that of the ten million men subject 
to draft, in the enrollment of the War 
Department, more than three million were 
afflicted with venereal diseases. This con- 
dition is a reflection upon our civilization. 
There is no subject which affects more 
directly and more vitally the happiness, the 
social welfare, the industrial productivity 
and the moral fiber of the nation than the 
health of its people. The probiem, to 
which I allude, has its embarrassments, but 
it is the duty and obligation of the leaders 
of publie education in this country to pre- 
dicate the health work of the schools upon 
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governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the people g yverned.”’ 

To this profound conviction in the minds 
of the founders of our nation was added 
the firm belief that in the long run a democ- 
racy actually produces a better government 
than any of the other forms which the 
world has known; at any rate, that self- 
government makes the people more intelli- 
vent and more responsible. 

These reasons seemed to our fathers po- 
tent enough to warrant their founding, pre- 
serving, and handing on to the present gen- 
eration the world’s greatest experiment in 
self-government. Our own generation has 
had a fourth and irresistible reason thrust 
upon it, namely that a democracy 1s less 
likely to plan and to wage wars of aggres- 
sion, and that a democracy alone can be 
trusted to make a just and lasting peace. 
Hear the words of President Wilson in his 
war message of April 2, 1917: 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor 
states with spies or set the course of intrigue to 
bring about some critical posture of affairs that 
will give them an opportunity to strike and make 
conquest. Such designs can be successfully worked 
out only under cover and where no one has the 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans 
of deception or aggression, carried, it may be, from 
generation to generation, can be worked out and 
kept from the light only within the privacy of 
courts or behind the carefully guarded confidences 
of a narrow and privileged class. They are, 
happily, impossible where publie opinion com 
mands and insists upon full information concern- 
ing all the nation’s affairs. A steadfast concert 
for peace can never be maintained except by a 
partnership of democratic nations. ... Only free 
people ean hold their purpose and their honor 
steady for a common end, and prefer the interests 
of mankind to any narrow interests of their own. 


We all realize that in the past it was a 
matter of course for a king to capture a 
country for his own advantage. Bismarck 
in his ‘‘Memoirs’’ recites how he tried to 
induce the king of Prussia to enter the war 
which resulted in the annexation of Schles- 
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wig-Holstein by pointing out to the king 
that each of his ancestors had added some- 
thing to the territory of Prussia. 

We have finally got a little beyond that. 
One can find much comfort in the thought 
that among the many reversions to type 
witnessed in the Great War, the German 
government itself has not dared to admit, at 
home or abroad, its responsibility for be- 
ginning the war. The emperor and _ his 
spokesmen have placed the blame some- 
times on one nation, sometimes on another, 
but have always sought to conceal the real 
motive which to a Bismarck or a Peter the 
Great, or a Louis XIV, would have seemed 
a kingly virtue of which to boast. So 
much deference is thus shown to the mil- 
lions of peace-loving, war-hating citizens 
of all nations, and thus does the last repre- 
sentative of autocracy pay tribute to the 
rising spirit of democracy, and give official 
recognition to the new de facto govern- 
ment, the Democracy of the World! 

Let us recall briefly some of the unique 
advantages which our nation has enjoyed 
in working out its experiment in self- 
government. The kind of people. the 
method of occupation, the practically un- 
limited amount of free land available all 
helped to make it impossible that there 
should be created dominant ruling classes, 
as was the case, for example, when the 
Norman barons seized the lands of Eng- 
land, which they hold to this day. In 
America it remained true for many years 
that the ownership of land awaited only 
the energy and hardihood of the pioneer. 
Indeed until comparative recent times this 
commonalty of interests and occupations 
and the lack of wide variation in wealth 
and social position provided a simple and 
homogeneous society in which the problems 
of self-government could be worked out as 
at no other time or place in the history of 
the world. In 1910 the population of the 
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United States than half rural. 


The social changes that have come with the 


Was more 


im- 
the 


ndustrial revolution, however, have 
ensely complicated every phase of 
problem. 

Bv the industrial revolution is meant, of 
the 


uurse, the general change in ways of 
naking. transporting and marketing goods, 
involving the division of labor, the pooling 
f interests, combinations of capital and the 
inions of working men 
Some immediate social results have been: 
1) Increase of wealth, which by unequal 
tended to make the 


er and the poor poorer; (2) changes in 


listribution has rich 


home life, not only of those engaged di- 


reetly in commerce and manufacture, but 


of f 


irmers and professional men as well; 
}) Inerease in the proportion of urban 


opulation; (4) a development of class 
antagonism. 

The industrial revolution has thus pre 
sented many serious problems and threat 
ening tendencies which unless cheeked may 
prove disastrous to the peace and welfare 


Indeed 


eoming of the industrial revolution the 


of our demoeratie nation. hefore 


sectional divisions, the North against the 
South, the East against the West, from 
which our nation suffered were due in 


inroe 


But 
day increasingly everywhere, north and 


measure to industrial causes. 


south, east and west. the division between 
employers and employees is constantly be- 
alarming manifestations. 


fore us in most 


It is not simply, as it appears to a super- 


‘ial observer, a difference about wages. 
It is a difference that goes much deeper. 
It is a difference in point of view, and 


} 


this difference in point of view is increased 
by the way in which people live, the kind 
t clothes they wear, the things they think 
the kind of attend, 
neither half the other 


half lives, and it becomes next to impossible 


shout, 


until 


schools they 


knows how 


for one class to understand the other. 
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The difficulties of thorough demoecratiza 
tion of our citizens have been greatly com 
plicated of late years by the enormous it 


crease In immigration. 


great cities are many smaller ties each 
speaking its own language. having its own 
newspapers, maintaining its own Isté S 
and laws, often in direct violation of th 
laws of the larger city or state This state 
of affairs tends to in perialism, not t at 


mocracy, to boss-rule rather than to true 


represent itive 


vrovernment 


In the nature of the case these foreig 
elements are generally allied Wit! the 
working ¢lass against the capitalist SS 
and being alien in language and cust s 
and being too often justly suspicious 


their employers, even when they are not 


controlled hv unscrupulous lea 


ders Thev 


make much more difficult that mutual un 


derstanding and cooperation which is fur 


the StICCeSS of j qenMocracy 


damental to 
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oppression of our own native citizens are 


Serious enough. and these dat 


admittedly 


gers are increased many t 


Mes OVE 


great masses of unassimilated foreig 


are injected into the situation, 
ean exist half slave and halt 
ter 


democracy can hope to exist unless there is 


Iree, no mat 


what Is the form ol slavery, and no 


at least a 


common language as the instru 
ment of creating through the schools. the 
press, the public platfor and the open 


forum, a common understandi 
privileges and duties of 
the humblest 


of securing for 


equal opportunity for the 
preparation to share 
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No 
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from education in a demoeracy, both in 
in the classes and 
What 


would be an excellent type of education for 


ais and content, and 
total number of individuals affected. 


an autocracy could not, in the nature of 
the case, be good for a democracy; and a 
type of education really suited to a demoe- 
racy would be downright fatal to an autoe- 
racy. Ina democracy, education must not 
only be free and universal, and seek to in- 
but it 
in its method and content train the 


culeate the doctrine of equality, 
mist 
youth of the land to live as well as to make 
a living, and to govern as well as to be 
governed, In an autoeracy, on the other 
hand, it is sufficient that the masses should 
he trained only to make a living and to be 
type of education 


governed ; other 


than that would endanger the ruling class 


any 


and the stability of society. 

In our own country we have come to 
have an almost superstitious belief in the 
We have 
made it not only free but compulsory. We 
have considered education the most impor- 


value and power of education, 


tant means toward securing the best life 
for the individual, and at the same time 
equipping him to meet the responsibility of 
self-government. Underan autoecracy, edu- 
cation in any adequate sense has always 
been reserved for the few, on the theory 
that the masses are incapable by nature of 
enjoying the higher intellectual pursuits 
or of profiting by them. Slaves, serfs, 
women, subject races and classes generally, 
at various times and in various places, have 
thus heen consigned wholesale and without 
any effort at discrimination, into this group 
of incapables. Another theory of inequal- 
that 
around,’ and so it is 
work 
with under-privileges, that there may be 
to write the 


enough to go 
the 
under-pay 


ity is ‘there isn’t 
necessary for 
masses to over-time on 
maintained a ‘‘leisure class’’ 
books, paint the pictures, and do the study- 


ing, teaching and governing. 
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The spirit of democracy finds either 


theory distasteful and unconvineing. Even 
if we can not insist that all men are created 
equal, which is obviously not literally true 
in every respect, at any rate we can and 
must deny that men are created everlast- 
ingly unequal, predestined to a fixed social 
and industrial caste, and to be given fore- 
We 
can and must insist that no power outside 
of a man shall arbitrarily fix for him the 
limits of his education, or the sphere of his 


ordained opportunities in education. 


activities in society and the state. 
Education in a democracy must mean 
child 


show what is in him. 


have a chance to 


This means that no 


every shall 
autocratic, arbitrary power shall consign 
any or all of our school children to a type 
of education calculated to limit and dwarf 
their lives. Tt is particularly hazardous to 
undertake to tell how far a frog will jump 
by looking at the tadpole. 

We are appalled when we think of how 
many poets, statesmen, inventors and edu- 
eators have already perished in this war. 
Child-welfare workers are constantly re- 
minding us of how many potential leaders 
perish yearly from neglect in childhood. 
Let us as educators at least see to it that 
those who survive into childhood and youth 
are given full develop 
through the schools any latent genius that 


opportunity to 
they may possess. It is a fundamental 
doctrine of democracy that equality of op- 
portunity provides a better system of selec- 
tion than any imposed by autocraey and 
exclusiveness. Edueation is the one great 
instrument for leveling up inequalities. 
No true believer in democracy will object 
to giving every child as good an education 
as he ean profit by. Even for material 
prosperity, the better education is profit 
able. But this country is now committed 
to a larger enterprise than business pros- 
perity either for the nation or the ind 


vidual. It is trying to prove that a demo- 
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atic Ttorm ol government Is POSSI! ic It 


s trving to make democracy safe for the 


Our American school system has grown 

n somewhat haphazard fashion, but it 
s every where reflected the spirit of de 
racy in offering to rich and poor alike 

same opportunity for a liberal educa 
n. It is only since the beginning of the 
ir that we have come to realize how fun 

ental is the difference between our own 
S wis and those of the great exponent of 
tocracy, Prussianized Germany. In fact, 
has been the eustom for years to praise 


(iermany’s sehool system Tor its excellent 


ranization, and its centralized control 


a 


d it is a matter of history that such lead 


s as Horace Mann and Charles Brooks of 
ssachusetts, Calvin Kk. Stowe of Ohno. 
nd John D. Pierce of Michigan, about the 
ddie of the last century organized the 
on or district schools of their states 
the pattern of the Volksschule ot 
Prussia. but as Profe ssor Judd points out 
e New Republic ot April 20, 1918, con 
ning this same Volkssehule, ** Never was 
ore perfect piece of institutional ma 
ery set up for systematie control and 
tation of the range of ideas in a na 
And let me quote somewhat at 
h from an article in the School Revieu 


} 


June, 1918, on ‘*‘German’s Edueational 


Failure,”’ by James L. MeConaughy, ol 
Dartmouth College 
\ unbiased study of Germany’s educational 
ste demonstrates immediately that she has a 


Cl tral zed system far better than that of any 


1 


country, but that this excellen t 


organization 
! for a most pernicious end. There are two 


if schools in Germany, one for the poor, 
er for the middle class and well-to-do. The 
ht years of schooling and that is 
oor is absolutely shut in the faeces 

vy child who has completed eight years in the 
ksschule: for the more fortunate child the 

system provides education through the uni 
eriod. The aim of the Volksschule is to 


le well-trained, brow-beaten, docile followers; 


that of the highs s 
vide leaders I 
Ss not Suppose . 

t suppose | » th 
lows | to go t The 


more pernic ious to ti 
+ 


schule student 


What Germany Wis 


obedience to superiors 


Germany has succeed 


parison WwW th Amer 


ally has the frank 


ial and ntellectua 

ever excellencies ther 

be entirely outwelghe 

| resent en peror 

ber, 1890, said: ‘* TI 

to have instructed the 
manner as to fur 


which I ean work wit 


should do what is der 
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leaders of the nation. This is achieved by the 
Volksschulen. 

Thus Germany has shown us what can 
be done in a comparatively short time with 
a definite aim and a definite method. And 
what is still more important, she has 
warned us of the grave dangers inherent in 
some recent proposals for modifying our 
own type of education to meet the social 
and economic conditions during and after 
the war. The demand for vocational and 
scientific training at the expense of the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum is 
not new, but it is feared that the demand 
may now gain a readier hearing, due to the 
exigencies created by the war. 

Owing to the changes brought about 
within the last fifty years by the industrial 
revolution referred to above, there has been 
created in the popular mind an association 
between the knowledge of applied science 
and material prosperity. The fact that 
many men with little more than common 
school education have by foresight or luck 
been able to amass enormous fortunes has 
made a knowledge of physical science seem 
supremely important to large classes of 
citizens who never before have thought 
about education, or tried to estimate the 
respective values of the various studies 
needed to train the intellect and form the 
character. As Viscount Bryce says in his 
paper on ‘‘The Worth of Ancient Litera- 
ture in the Modern World” # 

To put the point in the crudest way, the average 
man sees, or thinks he sees, that the diffusion of a 
knowledge of languages, literature and history does 
not seem to promise an increase of riches either to 
the nation or to the persons who possess that 
knowledge, while he does see, or thinks he sees, 
that from a knowledge of mechanics or chemistry 
or electricity such an increase may be expected both 
to the community and to the persons engaged in 
the industries dependent on those sciences. This 


average man accordingly concludes that the former 
or the literary kinds of knowledge have, both for 


2? Published by the General Educational Board. 
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the individual and for the community, far less 
value than have the latter, i. e., the scientific. 
And so we have seen within the last few 
years, organizations of manufactures and 
business men seeking to effect through na- 
tional and state legislation, the general 
establishment of vocational education, 
while some professional educators have pro- 
posed sweeping changes in the curriculum 
in the directions making industry and sci- 
ence the basis of all elementary and second- 
ary edueation. Mr, Abraham Flexner, in 
his paper on **The Modern School’ (bas- 
ing his arguments upon what has since been 
shown to be a fallacious use of statistics). 
urges the elimination from the curriculum 
not only of Greek and Latin, but of mathe- 


matics as mathematics, of history, and of 


English literature and grammar. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s article on *‘The Case against 


Compulsory Latin’’ and Mr. Flexner’s later 


article on ‘‘Edueation as Mental Dis- 
cipline’’ which were published in the At- 
lantic Monthly for Mareh and April, 1917. 
while more temperate in tone, were ob- 
viously written in defense of the limited 
type of education proposed in Mr. Flex- 
ner’s ‘*The Modern Sehool.”’ 


Is ours to be a nation made up only of 


artisans, tradesmen, chemists and electri- 
cians? Where in this program is provision 
made for the art of living, or for prepar- 
ation to meet the responsibilities of self- 
government? Without wishing to call 
names, we can hardly avoid comparing the 
type of education here proposed, with the 
type long since adopted for the ninety-two 
per cent. of Germany’s population whose 
education is limited to that afforded by the 
Volksschule and the trade schools to which 
these lead. These ninety-two per cent. are 
not expected to govern, or to seek the 
higher intellectual pleasures of life. These 
higher affairs of life are left to the eight 
per cent. whose education in the gymnasia 
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s of quite another sort, though far from 
ideal. In point here is another remark of 
German emperor's, whose hostility t 
the classics is well known: ‘‘It is our 
1 ity, ’’ said he, ‘‘to educate young men to 

‘ome young Germans, not young Greeks 

Romans.’’ The Flexner brand of edu 
ation may be defended as democrati 
enough, since it Is proposed for the whole 
one hundred per cent. of our school hovs 
and girls. The only trouble is it levels 
down instead of leveling up. 

R. W. Livingstone, in his ‘‘ Defense of 
Classical Education,’’ makes it very clear 
why it is impossible to base our education 
on physical science alone. He says: 

It omits a branch of knowledge which every one 
needs. It is possible for the ordinary man to dis 
ense with the knowledge of physical science; he 

go to specialists who will do his business for 
him better than he can do it himself. ... But no 
ne can dispense with a knowledge of man, Every 
one needs it, and is using it each minute he is in 
relation with human beings, whether he is speak- 
ing to them, or reading what they have written, 
or engaged in work which at any point touches 
them. We need this knowledge as private individ 
ials; and still more we need it as citizens and 


voters. Our need of scie 


iwe may be great, but our 
need of political and moral wisdom is greater. 

Without some knowledge of itself, and its 
neighbors in the world, of the ideals that sway or 
have swayed its own and other countries, of the 
judgment that history recorded on the experiments, 
crimes and blunders of past ages, the steps of hu 
manity will be more blind and blundering than 
ever. 

But Livingstone and other humanists 
whom we might quote may be accused of 
special pleading. Let us hear the words of 
a scientist, Mr. Ellwood Hendrich, who in 
an article on ‘‘Science in the Humanities,”’ 
published jin the Atlantic Monthly for May, 
1918, says: 

I make bold to postulate that science has not 
yet developed sufficiently to be classed among the 
Humanities. It has been a servant, not a com 
panion of the temple. . . . Science has accomplished 
miracles of research in regard to human comfort 
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and well being, but ce Sprite the contributions of 
psychology ind of s il and po { il ing ry t 
has not yet done its part in teaching us to under 
stand one another better. Its language is definite 
distinet, mathematical and unconscionably ugly If 


t is spoken in the presence of the uninformed, they 


hasten away or strive to change the subject It 
s not inviting, it is difficult to learn, and yet or 
we have mastered it, we find it devoid of all r 
finement 

This is not the ist \ h the literature t the 
Human ‘ vhich t hes all the arts Indeed, 
Scie t s bad-mannered with all the faults of tl 
newly ricl ind it has no ethical standards It 
will take any job that comes along; it will purify 


air and water and make life more comfortable and 


wholesome and clean; or it will, with equal ardor, 
take up its latest task and carry out its latest 
achievements, which, to its shame be it sal i, have 


made war more murderous, more cruel, more hor 
rible than ever it was before 

The couneil on medical education f the 
American Medical Association at their 
annual meeting held in Chieago Jun 
11 registered a practically unanimous vot 
against the proposal that the war «de 
partment take over absolute control of all 
universities and technical schools of the 
country, and that many purely culture 
studies be abandoned in favor of practical 
ones. Many leading physicians expressed 
their belief that such a plan would ‘*Prus 
sianize’’ the educational system. 

It would be a tragedy indeed if the 
democratic nations of the world in order 
to win the war, or to rebuild civilization 
after the war, should themselves become 
autocratized; and it would be a super 
tragedy, if to meet the exigencies created 
by the war our schools should become less 
rather than more thoroughly democratic 
Let us by all means have more, rather than 
less. respect for scientifie facts: let us teach 
every boy and girl a vocation, if you will; 
but let us not neglect, for any boy or girl, 
the literary-historical education, the ren 
eral subject of which is man, viewed in 


himself, as a political and social being; 








as something more than a cog in the in- 
dustrial machine,—man as responsible for 
his own destiny and for the destiny of the 
world. 

Let me close with these warning words 
of Arthur D. Dean, professor of vocational 
education in Teachers College, who in his 
recent book on ‘‘Our schools in Wartime 
and After,’’ says: 

Do not eliminate studies indiscriminately. Evalu- 
ate, if you will—and this is always well—but 
wholesale cutting out is to be avoided. It may be 
that the cost and value of instruction in freehand 
drawing, will have to be compared with the per- 
manent value of the study of Latin. 

At present, to be sure, we center our thought on 
how to make the world safe for democracy, but 
what of the future? What of the contribution of 
the schools after the war? Should not the schools 
center their aims and methods on making democe- 
racy safe for the world? If the people themselves 
are to be masters, must they not be provided with 
an education making for mastership? Is it not well 
for us to examine our present schools to determine 
whether they are making a democracy that will be 
safe for the world? Have we a system of educa- 
tion which actually gives an opportunity for every 
child to make the most of himself? Have we a 
liberalized course of study which actually stimu- 
lates and develops intellectual and esthetic inter- 
ests in music, art, literature, science, travel and 
history? ... Have we arrived at a point where we 
can say that our people have even the common cul- 
ture which it is expected all members of a democ- 
racy shall possess, to say nothing about the devel- 
opment of individual culture, which is a possession 
of the interested individual and his congenial 
fellows? ... Have we even thought of a program 
of edueation for leisure which will develop endur- 
ing tastes and interests established toward the en- 
richment of the individual and indirectly of social 
life? Will not a democracy proclaiming equality 
of opportunity as its ideal require an education 
which unites from the beginning of the child’s 
schoo] life, and for all pupils of the school, learn- 
ing and social application, ideas and practise, work 
and the recognition of the meaning of what is 
done? Or can a democracy be developed by divid- 


ing the school system into parts, one of which pur- 
sues traditional methods with incidental improve- 
ments, and another in which children ‘‘learn 
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through their hand’’ and are given only the ‘‘es- 
sential features’’ of the traditional bookwork? 
W. L. Carr 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EUROPE’'S EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE TO 
AMERICA 
Every public officer intrusted with the sup- 
port of public schools should know that Eu- 
rope’s lesson to the United States as a result 
of the war is to keep the schools going; to 
make education during and after the war 
better and more effective that it has ever been. 
There are before us now just two matters of 
supreme importance: To win the war for free- 
dom, democracy and peace, and to fit our 
schools and our children for life and citizen- 
ship in the new era which the war is bringing 

in. P. P. CLaxton, 


Commissione? 


FRANCE 

Do not let the needs of the hour, however de 
manding, or its burdens, however heavy, or its per 
ils, however threatening, or its sorrows, however 
heartbreaking, make you unmindful of the defense 
of to-morrow, of those disciplines through which the 
individual may have freedom, through which an 
efficient democracy is possible, through which the 
institutions of civilization can be perpetuated and 
strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation and pri- 
vation, suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those 
whom you have brought into the world that it shall 
be not only a safe but a happy place for them.— 
France’s message, reported by John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of Education of New York State, in 
his Report on French Schools in War Time. 


ENGLAND 


At the beginning of the war, when first the short 
age of labor became apparent, a raid was made 
upon the schools, a great raid, a successful raid, a 
raid started by a large body of unreflecting opin- 
ion. The result of that raid upon the schools has 
been that hundreds of thousands of children in this 
country have been prematurely withdrawn from 
school, and have suffered an irreparable damage, a 
damage which it will be quite impossible for us 
hereafter adequately to repair. That is a very 
grave and distressing symptom.—H. A. L. Fisher, 
President of the English Board of Education. 
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perts such as engineers, chemists and doctors. 
After a certain period, the men will be selected 


performance, and assigned to 


according to their | 


military duty in one of the following ways: 
( He may be transferred to a central officers’ 


treil r ent ) 
raining Canty 


b) He may be transferred to a non-commis 
sioned officers’ training school. 
c) He may be assigned to the school where he 


is enrolled for further intensive work in a specified 
line for a limited specified time 

d) He may be assigned to the vocational train 
ing section of the corps for technician training of 
military value. 

e) He may be transferred to a cantonment for 
duty with troops as a private. 


$. Similar sorting and reassignment of the men 


will be made at periodical intervals, as the re 
quirements of the service demand. It can not be 
now definitely stated how long a particular student 
will remain at college. This will depend on the re 
quirements of the mobilization and the age group 
to which he belongs. In order to keep the unit at 
adequate strength, men will be admitted from see 
ondary schools or transferred from Depot Brigades 
as the need may require. 

5. No units of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps will, for the present, be established at see 
ondary schools, but it is hoped to provide at an 
early date for the extension of military instruction 
in such schools. The secondary schools are urged 
to intensify their instruction so that young men 
seventeen and eighteen years old may be qualified 
to enter college as promptly as possible. 

6. There will be both a collegiate section and 
vocational section of the Students’ Army Train 
ing Corps. Young men of draft age of grammar 
school education will be given opportunity to enter 


the vocational section of the corps. At present 


about 27,500 men are called for this section each 
month. Application for voluntary induction into 
the vocational section should be made to the local 
board and an effort will be made to accommodate 
as many as possible of those who volunteer for 
this training. 

Men in the vocational section will be rated and 
tested by the standard Army methods and those 
who are found to possess the requisite qualifica 
tions may be assigned to further training in the 
collegiate section. 

7. In view of the comparatively short time dur 
ing which most of the student-soldiers will remain 


in college and the exacting military duties await 


ing them, academic instruction must necessarily be 


modified along lines of direct military value. Th« 
War Department will prescribe or suggest such 
modifications, The schedule of purely military in 
struction will not preclude effective academic work 
It will vary to some extent in accordance with the 
type of academic instruction, e. g., will be less in a 
medical school than in a college of liberal arts. 

8. The primary purpose of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps is to utilize the executive and teach 
ing personnel and the physical equipment of the 
colleges to assist in the training of our new armies. 
This imposes great responsibilities on the colleges 
and at the same time creates an exceptional oppor 
tunity for service. The colleges are asked to de 
vote the whole energy and educational power of the 
institution to the phases and lines of training de 
sired by the government. The problem is a new 
one and calls for inventiveness and adaptability as 
well as that spirit of cooperation which the colleges 


have already so abundantly shown. 


SUPERINTENDENT MORTENSON OF CHICAGO 

iu election of Peter A. Mortenson as suner- 
intendent of the Chicago schools was noted in 
this journal last week. The election is for 


thousand 


three years and the salary is ter 
dollars a year. A correspondent sends in the 


following information concerning Mr. Morten- 


n’s life and work: 

Peter A. Mortenson was born on a farm near 
Westfield, Wisconsin. He was the oldest of six 
children, and this meant much in those days of pio- 
neer life. Hard work and strict economy were 
rules born of necessity; so, while yet a lad, lessons 
of responsibility and helpfulness were tearned 
which were indelibly fixed and will never be for 
gotten. 

Mr. Mortenson was reared in a Christian home, 
and his father was an unusual one. It was his 
habit to talk with his children about the evil in 
fluences that would likely beset them in the world 
and to encourage them to educate themselves for 
the enjoyment of all possible lines of wholesome 
pleasures and usefulness. Self-control was taught 
by precept and example, and it was considered a 
disgrace for any of his children to show signs of 
anger. 

The boys were taken into partnership in all 
business ventures, and were made to understand the 
value of scientific methods in the _ different 
branches of farm work. Money-making and thrift 
were commended and encouraged, but not with a 


self-centered purpose, for the system of ‘‘make 
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Tue reorganization of the department 
German at Cornell University has been e 


ssistant Professor Davidsen 


partment will hereafter 


‘ommittee of the protessors nd issistant pr 
fessors, four in number, Professor Faust’s ter 


of office as head of the departm« nt having 


the board 


pired. Recently, by action 


trustees the d il oT the ( 1] v T irts 
erences Professor | rank I} \ \ ~ ddk 
the committee, with a vote Phe ymimit 


> § hairn al 
Andrews secretary. 
Recent appointmen 
Chicag 
Dr. Albert 


versity of 


» have been annow follo 
Edward Hennings, of the 1 
Saskatchewan, Canada, to a 
professorship in the department 


M. Powell, to an 


the department of political e 


sistant 
physics; Miss Leona 
torship in 

omy: Leslie Parker Brown, of the Univers 
of North C 


Osear Hardy, 


arolina, to an instructorship 
*h.D (4 hiecago 1 


Q)tta 


Spanish; 
professor of history and economies in 


University, Kansas, to a lectureship in 


school of 
Dr. Albert 


commerce and administration: 


Claire Hodge, of the Univers 
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Tue general committee of the London Uni- 
versity College Hospital have decided to admit 
women as medical students to the Hospital 
and Medical on and after October 1, 
191s. Women have been admitted to the fac 


School 


ultyv of College since 


S77 and to the 
since October. 1917. 
the 


sciences at University 
faculty of 


They will now be able to 


Sci nees 


medical 


pursue whole of their medical education 


college and hospital, and may avail 


at the 
themselves of the new arrangements with the 


National Hospital for 
Cue hi-square, the Children’s Hospital, 


Diseases, 
Great 


Nervous 


Ormond-street and the Central London Oph- 
thalmie Hospital, Judd-street, when 
completed, will enable the students of Uni- 
versity College Hospital to carry out part of 


which, 


their clinical studies at these special hospitals. 


THe London Education Committee have 
tuken under consideration the question of the 
calling up of school teachers for the army 


which arose out of the arrangement between 
the Board of Education and the Minister of 
National Service. The teaching staff subcom 
mittee recommended “ that no application be 
made for the postponement of war service of 
the teachers in the service of the couneil in 
publie elementary schools who were under the 
age of 36 on January 1, 1918, and who have 
been or may be placed in Grade IL. medical 
category.” This was agreed to. 

AFTER consultation with the Board of Edu- 
eation the British Minister of National Serv- 
ice has determined that the existing arrange- 
ments for the exemption of teachers shall be 
modified in the following ways: (1) Men who 
have been placed in Grade Il. and who were 
under the age of 36 on January 1, 1918, will, 
as from August 1, be liable to be called to the 
colors unless they are recommended for re- 
tention in their civil employment. (2) Men 
in medical categories C 2, B 3 and C 38 will 
now be called up for medical examination and 
grading by a National Service Medical Board, 
and will be dealt with according to the grades 
in which they are placed. (3) Men who were 
of the age of 45 or over on January 1, 1918, 
will not for the present be called to the colors, 


however they may be graded. 





to the appointment of Sir 
Col- 


Witu 
Henry 


reference 
Hadow, principal of Armstrong 
Neweastle. as 


of communication in 


lege, director of education on 


the lines 
has been announced in this journal, it is stated 
Men’s Christian Association’s 


Universities Committee that Sir Henry is to 


Franee, which 


by the Young 


ro out in response to the unanimous invitatior 
of the 
members. 


ninety 


Britain 


committee, which has nearly 
Every university in Great 
and a large number of other important eduea 
tional elected official 
tives on the committee to coordinate 


the 


representa 
their ef 


bodies have 


forts in educational work among troops. 
At the 
France, the Y. M. C. A. has undertaken to pro 


vidk a complete svstem of classes and lectures 


request of the military authorities in 


on the lines of communication, sending out 
qualitied civilian teachers and organizers and 
arranging for due recognition of work done by 
the men. Attendance will be voluntary, and 
arrangements will be made to enable men to 
continue their studies as they move from plac 
That is the work which Sir Henry 
will superintend. The work of the 


it is stated, is extending to Holland, Switzer- 


to place. 
committee, 


land, Salonika, and many of the home camps. 
will shortly be ap 
The poles of the 


Directors have been or 
pointed to all these areas. 
is to cooperate to the fullest pos 
the 


the 


committee 


sible degree with military authorities 


while preserving freedom uecessary to 


effective work. 

Tue Harvard Medical School is prepared to 
offer courses of instruction in industrial hy 
giene and facilities to investigate the prob- 


made possible 


industry. This is 
through the 
group of New England manufacturers, who 
appreciate the importance of studying the dis 


eases of occupation and improving the condi 


lems of 


foresight and generosity of a 


tions of labor. Under present conditions in 
struction and research in industrial hygien 
will center about three subjects, chemistry, 
physiology and medicine, and in these subjects 
new departments will be created. In addition 
to the new facilities so offered, courses will be 
developed in the pharmacological, sanitary and 
social phases of industry, supplementing the 
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work of the scho f public healt Fellow 
ships and scholarships are available for thos 


properly qualified 


pen to three separate groups: (1) Those who 


are properly qualified to carry on original in 
vestigations may begin at any time, and faci 
ties al d the laboratories at the Harv ird Med 


School and the Massachusetts General 


Hospital, and the practical conditions in many 


rge industries will be available for this pur 
s The qualifications of the worker, t! 
problem and conditions of each research must 
approved by the head of the departmes 
" 1 the work will mainly be done, and 
ve the sanction of the committe Thos 
ire properly qualified may matriculate 


emseives To suy rvise the he ilth of large b ( 


es of work people may familiarize themselv: 
th the diseases of occupation in the indus 


trial clinie directed by Professor Edsall in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. G 

offered in the physiology of the worker by 
Professor Drinker, in 
Professor Hale, and in 


the sanitation and hygiene of the worker by 


industrial 


and biochemistry by 


with the school of publie health of Harvard 


University and the 


who desire to prepare themselves for the posi 
tion of inspector of industrial establishments. 
The requirements of admission to the school 
of public health and the courses given will b 
found in the catalogue, which may be had 
upon application. Those who comply with the 
requirements will be granted a certificate i 

public health (C.P.71.). 

Tue University of Cincinnati held no gen- 
eral summer session this year, as was first con- 
templated, partly because of the necessity of 
utilizing its equipment for training the selec 
tives in the war college, in which over six 
hundred men are now being prepared to handle 
auto trucks and engines. In order to continu 
military instruction given since the war be- 
gan, the university planned a summer course 


in military science, offering to the young men 


Opportunities will be 


Massachusetts Institute of 


opportunity 1s afforded to those 
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AN article in the Weekly Bulletin, ¢ ‘anadian 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 
Council at 


research in 


Department of 


states that the Research Ottawa 


established to promote pure 


ied science, especially in sciences re- 


and appl 


lated to the industries. Research in Canada 


has been largely suspended during the last 


three years, except in a few of the leading in 


dustrial establishments and smelting plants. 
The scientific 


staffs of the universities have 


been greatly depleted by the enlistment of their 
members, and those left, burdened with heav- 
ier teaching duties, have bee n unable, except 


few cases, to do more than carry out 


in very 
their routine work. The effect on research 
work in Canada will be very serious, unless 


measures are taken soon to supply the grow- 
ing deficiency. To encourage research in pure 


with special emphasis on sciences that 


SCLEenCe, ] 


are apt to have an industrial application, the 
Research ¢ 
ber of studentships and fellowships tenable at 
any of the C 


granted to graduates or others who have shown 


‘ouncil has instituted a large num 


inadian universities, which are 


that they are capable of conducting scientific 


The stude ntships are valued at $750 


$1,500 per 


research. 
and the fellowships at $1,000 to 
There are to-day eight 


fellows of the 


vear students and 


Council in various 


Among the 


Research 
subjects 
igation are the The 
of the tar sands of Al- 
heat 
and power, and rubber solutions and colloids 
None of 


pleted, but encouraging results have been re- 


Canadian universities. 


under invest following: 


economic utilization 
berta, the utilization of straw for light, 


these investigations has been com 
ported. 
Dr. J. C. WHITTEN, 


professor of horticulture and head of the de- 


for twenty-four years 


partment of horticulture of the University of 


Missouri, has been appointed chief of the 


pomology of the University of 
California. Dr. Whitten arrived in Berkeley 


the middle of August. 


division of 


final grades for June, the 
young women at the University of Vermont 
lead the 


Furthermore, the 


Basep on the 


again young men in_ scholarship. 


fraternity women lead the 
women, but the non-fraternity 


non-fraternity 
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lead the fraternity men. The 
follows: All 


per cent.; all women, 83.14 per cent.; non-fra- 


men 


averages 


are as fraternity women, 84.90 


ternity women, 80.66; all fraternity members, 


79.62; all students, 78.98; non-fraternity men, 


(7.40; fraternity men, 76.58; all men, 76.09. 
The four women’s societies lead all the men’s 
fraternities, the figures for each being as fol- 


Kappa Alpha Theta, 87.97 per cent.; 
Pi Beta Phi, Alpha Xi Delta, 83.45; 
Delta Delta Delta, 81.58; Alpha Tau Omega, 
Delta Psi, 80.13; Phi Mu (for- 
Commons Club), 78.76; Phi Delta 
Kappa Sigma, 75.51; Lambda 


Phi, Sigma Nu, 


lows: 


SO.16; 


81.81; 
merly 
Theta, 75.92; 
lota, 73.41; 


Sigma 70.18; 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INSTALLATION ADDRESS OF THE PRESI 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Scnuoot anp Society: In 


To THE Epiror or 


the issue of Schoo, anp Society of August 3, 
the following passage appears as a portion ot 
the installation address of Dr. Thomas F. 
Kane, president of the University of North 
Dakota: 


In the ease of discipline referred to, before I re- 
ferred the recommendation of the discipline com 
mittee to the council for final action, as is my in 
variable custom, I called in a representative of the 
students concerned, that I might know personally 
their point of view in the matter. I was dumb 
founded to find that the 


mended the most severe penalty that could be de 


committee had reeom 


vised, against one of the student organizations, 


without ever having a conference with any stu- 


dent involved and without giving any one, upon 


whom sentence was being passed, the siightest 


I am using this in the way of 
I should like to 


add further without thought of criticism, that one 


chanee to he heard. 


illustration and not for judgment. 


of the members of this committee was at the head 
of our department of sociology. It raises the ques- 
tion in my mind whether we are practising social 
preaching social 


justice or whether we are just 


justice. 

As head of the department of sociology thus 
designated as a member of the discipline com- 
mittee, I am placed in a very embarrassing 


position. To the public, Dr. Kane’s statement 
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President Kane’s allegation is not 


discipine committee erred in its 


recommendation, but that it made a decision 
from the or- 


without obtaining information 


ranization involved, it is obvious, from the 


above statement of the nature and sources of 
evidence at the disposal of the committee. that 
his statement is premature. 

The 


ment was 


dise pl ne committee believes its judg 
right 
First, North Dakota is a prohibition 


tate. The parents who send their children to 


and just for the following 


reasons. 
university generally believe in 


the state pro 


hibition and want it upheld. They would not 
look 


condone d 


of the law, and both the spirit and letter of 


with favor upon an institution which 


a violation of the spirit and letter 
the law were violated by the young men of the 


fraternity in question. Intoxication breaks 


the spirit of the law; bringing in and dis- 
tributing liquor to others violates the letter of 
the law. Seeond, the young men who brought 
the liquor into a prohibition state broke the 
law. As a 


institution, the university can not con- 


federal “bone dry ” state educa- 
tional 
done this offense. Third, the society in ques- 
an enviable reputa- 
It has held monthly 


drinking bouts and has previously disturbed 


tion has not maintained 


tion in our institution. 
the public order. It has a reputation for not 
paving its debts and for not discharging its 
tax obligations. Consequently the committee 
decided that such a group was demoralizing to 
the life of 
that it be dissolved. 

President 
had not 


cipline committee as an 


our institution and recommended 


that he 
nature of the dis 


Kane’s remarks indicate 
understood the 
institutional agency, 
and that, as a consequence, he misjudged the 
action of its members. At our institution, in 
addition to the 


couneil which report to that body, there is the 


standing committees of the 


discipline committee, appointed by the presi- 


dent to assist him in arriving at judgments 


upon affairs of discipline, and reporting and 
MeVev 


years 


responsible to him alone. President 
instituted this 


ago, and his confidence in its judgment is 


committee about four 


evinced by the fact that in no case did he fail 
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The 


committee 


to accept its recommendations. present 
chairman of the 


two of its 


and the 
constituted 
from its first organization. 
note that, in the 


writer 


have three members 


And it is impor 


tant to ease on which the 
committee recently pronounced judgment, the 
chairman of the committee, whom President 


Kane exonorates, was fully informed by his 
colleagues as to the nature and extent of the 
evidence they had obtained and that he coin- 
‘ided in the decision and, as chairman, cheer- 
fully signed the recommendation. 

But the point relative to this committee is 
that it is 


mending committee and in no sense an ageney 


only an investigating and recom- 


which executes judgment. It investigates 


eases of discipline as they arise and recom- 
mends to the president a course of action 
folowed or not as he thinks 


which may be 


wise. President Kane. accordingly, had final 
and complete jurisdiction over and disposition 
of the case of discipline in question. The 
final judgment was his. No injustice could be 
done by the committee or any member of the 
its decision was subject to 


committee since 


review. If injustice was to be done the so- 
ciety of students, it could only be done by the 
president, alone responsible for final diseiplin- 
ary acts. The committee judgment could not 
only the president’s judgment 


Joun M. GILLetre 


become public; 

could obtain publicity. 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 


THE DEMOCRACY QUESTIONNAIRE 
THe democracy questionnaire prepared by 
Dr. Yocum for the Committee of the National 
Council of Education on Superintendents’ 
issued with the co- 


States 


Problems, and recently 
United 
Education, is so exacting in its detail that if 


operation of the Jureau of 
its purpose were merely statistical, few super- 
intendents would take the time to fill it out. 
Since, however, it is so obviously designed to 
discover existing “high spots” in the teach- 
ing of democracy and to point the way to 
more definite and inclusive instruction, it is 
already being accorded a national response and 


promise to perform a national service. 
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t were not detailed and put in question n successive s 
form, it could not be definitely sug- to greatly bi 
e tor the committees of teachers that re ae rat van 





s the request for the appointment of such ideas « 
ymmittees to consider its provisions and drill in t r 
suggest other ways I making dk pocTuac spee nd } 
re complete that saves it from being itself tl 1 rl 
democratic through autocratic prescription ersat 
It will be most broadly understood and in tra f ! 


( if does I t re id ly le id tseit to itl . I a 
ct, a selection from its classified groups — ; 
required readit 
estions will serve to give some concrete 
: é eT the dey 
f its scope, and after all it is in its in 
a Are the com 
ness that its chief value rests. . 
ils reeiv i 
tio! I. deals with general means for : 
. Mmneuayg to ft 
g d eracy: Provision for t1 ng 
suhiects 1 e! 


City meeting of the National Council outdoor sport 


lucation and who have read his paper on tastes and 


neral Education as a Factor in Demioce- the follow! 


ry; participation by pupils in the govern- — gpocge fro) 

t the s ls erative projects in the anfiinient num 

vular ri tT the x ol mn ¢ mentary tervals t emo 

irs f study that in « h successive grade recurring forn 
le as inclusive as possib f all that will service? ] 

I to br len comn iformation nd ey ce courses 
rests; systematic ¢ rt t nerease common Does super ( 
er e and interests beyond the regular — « dividu 

m Othe sci »] su cts Cols ls ind Var t 
picuous emphasis in all these broader Ins draw 
ses of elementary school work of every-  preciati: f t 
ge that will te nd to dk mocratic living as Ing, sculptur 

stinguished from other phases of patriotism grades or s 


iraiieis specialization with a common dress ¢ 


ilture inclusive of selected parts of a great Sect I]. dk 


1f subjects; emotional material ade the specific t 


to the development of essential demo equal perso 


eelings and ideals, cumulatively used social te r 
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common rights and duties for all others; world 
democracy The following are representative 
stior Does the teaching inelude—Rights 
frequent] rnored, such as freedom from com 
rl) t festify i t ne’s self (tf ul 
d rae ds ilk tv of the third d 


rree ”’) ¢ An honest count of the vote? Phe 

rty of individuals and the press to eriticize 

t! overnment or publie officials? The right 
to enter industrial organizations not engaged 
n such egal restraint of industry or trade as 

the boveott, or the crushing out of competi 
tion through unfairly discriminatory railroad 
rates, ete.? Equality of access to publie ear 
riers place and amusements ¢ Realization rf 
the undemocracy and ill taste of ostentatious 
display? THlabituation to ordinary social us 
ages and courtesies? Ordinary ability in pop 
nlar sports and games? The undemocracy of 
special privilege for one’s self or the group or 
class to whieh one belongs / The treason to 
democracy in using political pull to influence 
leg il procedure ? The necessity of active par- 
ticipation in polities with groups of citizens 
to counterbalance the otherwise unequal power 
of other groups’ The undemocraey and in- 
equality of insisting that because you are a 
local tax paver the community should pay you 
more for service or supplies than the amount 
charged by non-residents? Personal partici 
pation in publie forms of social life with a 
view to common social contacts, rather than to 
mere personal pleasure or profit? Willing- 
ness to perform jury service in order that it 
shall not be left to hirelings or henchmen who 
can be influenced to unjust decisions? In- 
sistanee upon the rights of suffrage for poli 
ical opponents as rigidly as for those of fellow 
partisans ? Insistenee that others shall not 
bear a proportionately heavier burden of tax 
ation than one’s self. and especially that the 
property of others shall not be assessed at 
a higher rate than one’s own? President 
Wilson’s earlier non-interference with Bolshe- 
vikiism in Russia, beeause it is the only 
organized opposition to autocracy? The dif- 
ference between a true democracy and class 
government as representd by Bolshevikiism / 


The questionnaire is being generally com- 


uted upon by the educational press. Cle 
nd and numerous other cities have 
expert committees to study seriously its sug 
stions, and educational p tblishe rs. are 
ready pointing out text books and other n 
rial that further its aims. Since it has 


been prepared as propaganda, its puryx 


s already largely accomplished. If, as 
result of the reniies and diseuss nm. 1fS Sie 
P ¢ ws re rive ) ) \ d 21Y hyle ’ ] al Tl 


or a 


dem 


lditions, and what is being best done 
cracy in American schools is report 
in clear and impressive form, the 


ae 
-day will have been given most use 
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rence 


ment 


STATISTICS 


DERIVATION OF REASONING TESTS 
ARITHMETIC II 


has also been assumed that the oecewm 
» of superfluous quantities in the st 


of a problem affects its classification. 


The surprising variety in form of statem« 


has | 


tion. 


een noted but it deserves additional m« 


Take this problem situation: Gi 


$7.50 paid for silk and price per yard $1 


to fir 


Ing ¢ 


1d number of yards purchased. Excl 


lifferent arrangements of the words 


twenty-eight different forms of statement 


foun 
and : 
4 
yard 
») 
many 


» 
». 


silk does a woman get if the amount of 


pure] 
+. 
silk 


chase 


5. 
does 
’ 


. 


costs 


1 for describing this problem situat 
\dditional forms could be constructed 

How many vards of silk at $1.50 
ean be bought for $7.50? 

The silk for a dress cost $7.50. H 
- yards were purchased at $1.50 per yard 
At $1.50 per yard, how many yards 


1ase is $7.50? 


At the rate of $1.50 per vard my bill 


was $7.50. How many yards were } 


d? 


How many yards of silk at $1.50 a x 


a bill of $7.50 represent ? 
When silk is $1.50 a vard, a piece of 


$7.50. How many yards in the piece / 
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At $1.50 vard | I rds S * 
; mer t t I $7.50 for H 
} 2 \ " " 
S. Mr J s purchas silk t & 0 } m 
rd. 1 re mount d $7.50 
1] vards re bought ? S 
). Silk was sold at $1.50 per yard. A 
r S7.50 was ¢ nm < | 1 ¢ 
rds bought 
0. At $1.50 per vard rds 
t for $7.50? () 
r $7.50, The pn $1.50 for 
} . . dor © 
I invested $7.50 it t $1.50 per yard d 





\ n silk is $1.50 per vard, how manv nu 


3 ! e |} wht for S7.50 ! | 
1 W silk is s 1 for $1.50 f rf ( \ 
, t lantitv ea hy uucht f r S750 t! I 
15. At the rate of $1.50 per yard, hov 
in be bought for $7.50? ( 
Silk is selling for $1.50 per yard. pr 
rds should be sold for $7.50? O 
7 At eont af 21590 a : ‘ 
bought r $7.50? Lt 
Is. S s | ht t t S150 per \ 
| At that rate ! vards I H 
ght for $7.50? I . 
» At $1.50 rd a ec S cost $64.8 
: . ! vy vards the piece t. | Sd 
0. H \ irds f silk t S1.50 n I butter I] 
r S750? a / 
lL. $7.50 - d ros t $1.50 per \ } ! 
| How v vards wet bought ¢ “4 it 
Find the umber rds; cost $7.50 pound did he 
er yard $1.50 6. My f . 
The cost of a piece of cloth is $7.50 and H 


piece ¢ find the I 
t. A woman paid $7.50 for a piece of silk 5 A 8 tt 
ost her $1.50 per yard. How many aver i 
ls did she buy n d 
A woman had $7.50 and bought sill , H 
$1.50 a yard. How m vards did s Oy r 
; 10) ’ 
' A quantity of silk at $1.50 per vard cost I I 
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11. Find the rate of speed per hour made by 
an airship traveling 218 miles in 2.5 hours. 

12. I 
of what I paid for it. 
for it? 

13. A girl 
per cent. of her 


sold a bievele for $15. This was a 


How much did I pay 


was 1234 


How 


spent 25 cents, which 


monthly allowance. 
much was her allowance / 
14. What was the cost of a 


an advance of 25 per 


house if the 
owner by selling it at 
cent. gained $900 ¢ 


15. Find the selling price of goods on which 


there is a loss of 24 per cent. which amounts 
to $106.25. 
16. I forward to my agent enough money 


to make an investment for me and to pay his 
commission of 3 per cent.; if his commission 
was $72 what was my investment? 

17. The annual premium on a policy for in- 
suring a block at 3 per cent. was $465. What 
was the value of the block? 

18. Mr. Brown received $20 
on money lent Mr. Jones 
much did he lend ? 

19. A man invested $17,500 and lost $192.50. 
What per cent, did he lose? 

In this list of problems it has seemed that 
sufficient to 
different 


a year interest 


at 5 per cent. How 


the differences in terminology are 


justify placing them in classes. 
Take for example the first two: 


1. Oats weigh 32 pounds to a bushel. How 
many bushels in a load weighing 1,344 pounds? 
2. A bushel of 


ow uushels in a ton of 
H bushel t f 


In the first problem the weight is given in 


wheat weighs 60 pounds. 


many wheat ? 
pounds. In the second it is given as one ton 
and the pupil must supply the meaning of a 
This 


slight because the number of pounds in a ton 


ton in pounds. difference may seem 


is very familiar but suppose the problem read: 
How 
A long 


ton is not so familiar and thus the difference 


‘A bushel of coal weighs 80 pounds. 


many bushels in a long ton of coal?” 


is made to stand ont more clearly. 
The differences between some of the types 


as between others. 


to be as great 
study of the 


may show that certain of these types should 


appear not 


An experimental classification 
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be grouped together and that additional sepa- 
rations should be This 
has been submitted to teachers of arithmetic 
It thus repre 


made. classification 
and to other competent judges. 
sents more than the judgment of one person 
but it that at best it 
represents formulated hy 


must be remembered 


only a carefully 
pothesis which is only tentative and is sub- 
ject to experimental verification. 

As a of this classification 106 types 


of problems were found to oceur one or mor 


result 


majority of the texts examined 


These 


according to the operations required as fol 


times in a 


(five out of eight). were distributed 


lows: addition 6; subtraction 7; multiplieca 
tion 16; division 19; addition and subtraction 
addition 


5; subtraction and multiplica- 


5; addition and multiplication 13; 
and division 
tion 8; subtraction and division 4; two mul 


tiplications 10; multiplication and division 
13. Of the 106 types 26 occurred in all texts, 
Out ot 


23 in seven, 25 in six and 32 in five. 
the total number of problems, 5,785 are in 
cluded in these types. The remaining 3,078 
problems could not be classified in types whic 
occurred in a majority of the texts. Th: 
frequency of types common to fewer than fiv 
texts was not tabulated. 

Considering that nearly 9,000 problems weré 
and ‘that 


grouping was followed it is a significant fact 


examined a rather liberal plan 


that only 26 types were common to all texts 
This lack of uniformity in language on thi 
part of the authors is further emphasized 
the tabulations which give the frequency 
The 


traction-multiplication problem which had 


each type in each text. type of sul 


total frequency of more than double that 

any other type occurred S82 times in one text, 
13 times in each of two texts and once in a 
fourth and did not occur at all in the other 


four. To be sure this is an extreme case but 


there are others similar and in the ease 


practically all types the lack of uniformity 
frequency is prominent. It thus appears that 
an author tends to adopt a few forms of stat 
which characterize his 


ment for problems 


text rather than to use a variety of forms 


which would give pupils a wider acquaintance 
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ith the technical terminology of arithmetic know the tie ld trom w S t . t bye 


Although the ratio was not calculated it made. An examinat f the literature fails 


ippears that a large per cent., probably more to reveal any study | ring n this and very 
than fifty of the types ot one and two-step few indicati ns that the 1 d for t 


roblems in any one text are not recognized as recognized The criteria for deten ng the 


nportant enough to be given a place by a mport 
majority of authors. Thus pupils studying a been used in this study 

text are required to solve many problems whos majority of eight wide ised text 

form of statement is unusual and of question The problems must | litable to t eX 
ible value as judged by the concensus of perience « he pupils in 1 eiT 
pinion of experts in this field. tent” as we ; to the quantit ved 
_ Bearing in mind the tentative nature of our Until a pupil | studied deci: fract 
classification we shall now indicate the pro e should 1 be given a test ny ft 


cedure which should be followed in attempt Likewise he should 1 ly yen pr 





to measure the ability of pupils to solv nsurance or bank discount unt 
arithmetical problems. It should be noted ed these top 
that the procedure depends not upon the If we believe that t pr pur 
, validity of this particular classification which teaching arithmet : fit the pupil t \ 
has been made but upon the validity of thi problems whicl 1 itsids 
is that the ability to associate the correct t follows that t —_ 
*, meaning with the technical terms is specifi r a test should be sucl : 1 ir 
nd is a large factor in the ability to solv They should not ir but 
printed problems. sufficient frequency to make then rl 


vy all who have at The determination of the s importance of 


é‘ It has been assumed | 
tempted to measure the ability of pupils to problems is in itself large problem but in the 


soive problems that this measurement can be ease of e rather mite number 


” accomplished by having pupils solve problems from which the sele to be le it 
and noting the results of their efforts. We probable that s ily important pr el 

re shall assume that this procedure yields satis easily be secured. It is possible that cert 

‘s factory measures. inverse cases should be rejected 


The first step in devising a reasoning test The se 1 step |} tod th the structur 
is to determine what problems pupils shall be of the test. The problems must be « ated 
asked to solve. In doing this three things n the terms of a commo1 mit | pproved 
must be considered; first, technical termin- statistical methods. | ving t s the for 
ology: second, suitableness of problems to the of the test, the procedure for giving it and 
, experience of the pupils; third, social impor the plan of marking the test papers must 
tance of the probe ms. decided upor 

The large number of technical terms makes When we examine th ints of t dk 
xt it impossible to include all of them in a test rivation of existing tests we find that 
of convenient length. It is necessary, there- slight attentior 
1e! fore, that a selection be made from those which the problems. Rice stat that “end 
it have a sufficient degree of importance. If ored to arrang: el n t ld 


this selection is made in a representative or the individual grades, regardless of met} 


random manner, a measure of the range of ods or systems em} d For th ITp 

the pupils’ acquaintance with the technical f studying the growt f ntal power fr 
terminology of arithmetic can be secured, but year to year, some of the proble vere car 
it must be remembered that first it is neces- ried through sever grades Thus, « th 
sary to determine the important technical eight questions for the fourth grade, five wer 


het terminology of arithmetic, so that we may repeated in the fifth, and three i e sixtl 
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and so forth.” The proble ms of his tests are 
1 pieal of the texts in use at that time. 
Stone states that in the construction of his 
tests the following conditions were observed. 


1. Situations equally concrete to all VILA children. 
2. Graduated difficulties: 
as to arithmetical thinking. 
b. as to familiarity with the situation pre- 
sented, 
The omission of 
a. large numbers, 
b. particular memory required. 
«. eateh problems, 
d. all whole 


subject-matter except 


fractions and United States money. 
Test No. 6 of Series A., 
Courtis used only one-step problems. These 


‘ closely the 


In constructing 


were so worded that they were 
same length as to the space to be covered by 
the eyes in reading.” An equal number of 
each of the four operations were chosen. It 
was attempted “to make simple direct prob- 
that 


ventional cues ” 


read” and “ econ- 
With 


“whose con- 


lems may be easily 


were avoided. respect 
to content problems were chosen 
tent 


average 


was judged ‘equally’ familiar to the 


child.” 


No. 8 were chosen in much the same way ex- 


city The problems for Test 
cept that they involved two steps. 

selected 
the problems for his tests and Starch states 
that 
composed partly of original and partly of some 
used by Courtis, Stone and Thorndike.” 
stated in 
current text- 
Stanford Re- 


Bonser’s 


Buckingham does not tell how he 


he chose “a series of thirteen problems 
Bon- 
ser says only that his problems are “ 
the form usually followed in 
arithmetic.” In the 
Binet Tests three of 
used. Otis has published no 


books in 
vision of the 
problems are 
account of how he chose the problems for his 
test. 

Thus it that little 
been given to the selection of problems and 


appears attention has 
with the exception of Courtis none of the in- 
vestigators make it that he 
hended the need for an analysis of the field. 
With respect to the structure of the test we 


clear compre- 


have several varieties. Rice and Bonser as- 


sumed their problems were equal in value. 


Courtis tried to make his problems equal in 
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value. Stone, Buckingham and Starch have 


evaluated their problems in terms of a com- 
mon unit although not by the same method. 
In the case of the tests by Rice, Stone, Courtis 
and Bonser the pupil’s score is the sum of 


the values of the problems which he solves 


correctly. In giving the tests, Courtis limits 
the time and thus measures the rate at which 
the pupil works as well as the accuracy of his 
the time 


The others do not limit 


measure of the ac- 


reasoning. 


and thus secure only a 


curacy of the pupils’ solution. In marking 


the papers, Rice marked for both principle and 
In Test No. 6 of Courtis’s 


Series A the pupil only indicates the operation 


for computation. 
to be performed. In the other tests the pupil 
is judged only by the numerical accuracy of 
his answer. Thus we tind that practically no 
item of procedure is fixed by consensus of 
practise. 
Upon the 
presented in 


basis of principles which have 
and the facts 


following plan 


been this paper 


relating to existing tests the 
is proposed for a composite test in arithmet 
ical reasoning for one- and two-step problems. 
It is that in addition to this a 


is needed in this field. 


recognized 
diagnostic test 
1. Restrict test to those types of problems 
which occur in five or more of the eight texts 
examined. 
2. Reject problems for a grade to topics 


generally taught in that grade or previous 


grades. Use no problems requiring denomin- 
ate number facts except the most common. 

3. Reject problems which do not occur in 
life outside of school. 

4. Evaluate the problems upon the basis of 
the per cent. of solutions correct in principle 
in terms of sigma. 

5. Place a convenient time limit upon the 
test. At 
pupil to mark in an appropriate way the prob- 
Then per- 


the end of this time require the 


lem on which he is then working. 
mit the pupil to complete the test if he is 
able to do so in a reasonable period of time. 

6. Mark 


Errors in 


papers for correct principle. 


computation should not count 
against the pupil’s score in reasoning for it 


is not a part of his reasoning. 
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some 250 trades and specialized occupations 
are carried on by the Army. 

It has proved impossible to get by selective 
draft all the technical specialists needed with- 
out disrupting industrial Men 
must be specially trained to make good the 
discrepancy between the numbers furnished by 
the draft and the numbers needed by the Army. 
Early in February, 1918, the Secretary of War 
Education and 


conditions. 


created the Committee on 
Special Training, to have charge of this train- 
The committee has organized 
136 institutions, mostly 


These centers offer in- 


ing program. 
training centers in 
engineering schools. 
struction in courses two months in length in 
some 20 different fundamental trades. The 
largest demand of the Army is for automobile 
mechanics, and 70 per cent. of the training 
under the direction of the committee is in 
this line. 

Men are specially inducted into the service 
by the Provost Marshal General to take the 
courses organized by the committee. They are 
under military discipline, uniformed and paid. 
8 enrolled in the 


At present there are 34,27 
training centers. 

The committee has also studied the question 
of utilizing collegiate institutions for more 
advanced technical and general training. The 
Secretary of War issued an order on May 8, 
1918, providing for the establishment of mili- 
tary training units at colleges and universities 
and offering an enlistment in the regular Army 
to students over 18 volunteering for training 
in these institutions. 


A New Educational Agency: Guy Stanford 
Ford, Edueational Division, Committee on 
Publie Information, Washington, D. C. 

One week after the war began President 
Wilson established a war emergency national 
university with the Secretaries of State, War 
and Navy as its board of regents. It was 
called the Committee on Publie Information. 

For several months after its creation the 
publie discussion in the press and in Congress 
pictured it as a prospective committee on 
censorship, an organ of repression. Gradually 
its constructive character as a national war 
chautauqua, as an agent of expression and in- 
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formation became more and more apparent 
and important. For more than one year it 
has been at work with a registration that is 
only limited by the population of the United 
States. 

In a war that is only in part the task of 
armies and navies, this Committee has striven 
to give the greatest publicity on the basis of 
accurate information concerning what Amer- 
ica was doing in the war If we were to ask 
our people sacrifices to the uttermost limit 
such full publicity was the least that was due 
them. 

The committee has gone further and by 
every possible means it has sought to bring 
home to our people what we were fighting for, 
what were America’s aims and purposes, how 
this war is nothing short of a life and death 
struggle for us. To do this it was equally 
important to reveal the spirit, institutions and 
methods of the German military autocracy 
with its faith in brute force and its worship 
of a state above morals and the dictates of 
common humanity. 

To do this the committee has enlisted every 
modern agency of publicity and education. 
Pictures, posters, films, the press pamphlets, 
the schools and the public platform have served 
it in a work that has now become world wide. 
For it has cast aside the old American in- 
difference to foreign and is now 
making the fight for public opinion in every 
neutral land. 

Over 25,000,000 of its pamphlets have been 
read by our own people and made texts in 
schools and in teachers’ reading circles. 

During the coming year it will put itself 


opinion 


even more at the service of the schools for the 
schools and the teachers have as never before 
become parts of our national life. The teacher 
is enlisted in this war and more and more the 
morale of the nation and the thinking in its 
homes will be determined by what she knows 
and teaches in this supreme crisis. 

The Committee on Public Information and 
the schools have a great common war task to 
make an Americanized, nationalized American 
nation. If we, working with all other agencies, 
fail, then America will fail. 
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Science and Education 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scien- 


research and educational progress. to a competent and ready use of the dic- 
; ; ao. tionary and fixing the habit of consult- 
Volume I. The Foundations of Science law tt. to one of the mai - 


, . " Jiyey +) + ] 
By H. Porncaré. Containing the authorized duties that the school can § 


English translation by George Bruce Halste d pertorm for a tudent "PR 
; . says Dr. Suzzallo, Pres- . 


f “Science and Hypothesis,” ‘‘ The Value of 
\¥ 


Science,’ and ‘‘Science and Method.” Price 
<P F 





$3.00 net 
Ww hen que stions arise do 


Volume II. Medical Research and Edu- ee ees Sone 


cation WEBSTER’S 


By Ricwarp Mitts Pearce, Wituiam H ‘ NEW 
We cu, C. S. Minot and other authors. Price INTERNATIONAL 


$3.00 net. Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 





. te — 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Volume ITI. Univ ersity Control 30,000 Geographical Subjccts 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


. Type matter is equivalent to that of a l5-vol S 
By J. McKeen Catrecy and other authors . . : ” piteecaks 


encyve lop clin. 














Price $3.00 net. REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. , 
oni Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATI Third Edition A 
New Book. 1248 f 17001 tra t Lot W ords, 
THE SCIENCE PRESS WRITE for Speci EE ey 
teachers, new t t { fthel tionary -—Games 
> . ‘ ‘ with the Dictionary.”’ 
Lancaster, Pa. Garrison, i a | G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Sub-Station 84: New York oc Ta, 
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AMERICAN IDEALS 





kdited by Norman Foerster and W. W. Pierson, Jr. ‘ 

leading statesmen and men of letters setting forth the 

velopment Contemporary thought is well represent: ‘ ! \\ 1] ; 
Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Robert | we el 1] 

of thought being included. Foreign opinion of the I s 

peeches by James Bryce, Arthur Balfour, Ku I Kt I 


LIBERTY, PEACE AND JUSTICE 
Speeches and Addresses, 1776-1918. Air ] \ 
his book presents the strongest possible statement 
and stirring arraignments of the aims of the Germa ita 
addresses of President Wilson, lso it speeche | Jet 
laft, Root, and others 


A TREASURE OF WAR POETRY 
British and American Poems of the World War, 1914-1917. A 


Cloth, $0.52 
Practically all of the best and finest things th 


“For teachers wishing to instruct in literature, histor full 
of lively possibilities Indianapolis Ne 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


Models for every purpose, in lab- 
oratory, classroom or for special 
research work—backed by 65 years 
of optical experience. Combine 


every approved feature of mechan- 





ical design with the highest grade, 


Microscope FS2 precision optics. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some 
of the government's most important military needs, we 
are unable to make microscope deliveries for the present. 
While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall 
expect to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than 


before, when the world is again at peace. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


422 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographie 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors and other High-Grade Optical Products 

















